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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet profiles almost 50 successful 
individuals who credit some of their career success to the financial 
aid made available by the Higher Education Act of 1965. The success 
stories are arranged in chronological order by year of college 
attendance, from 1965-66 to 1989-90. The profiles describe the 
individuals' educational background, career development, family life, 
and financial situation oefore receiving financial aid. Emphasis is 
on financial aid recipients who are members of minority groups. 
(JDD) 
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I looked up the definition of Success" the other day. 
The dictionary says it is "The achievement of something 
desired, planned, or attempted," That's true, as far 
as that definition goes. However, tha definition is 
too passive, too austere, when you're talking about 
Student Aid Success Stories, It doesn't speak of the 
incredible effort many of these former students have 
made, and the obstacles they had to overcome, to 
achieve their success. 

Obtaining a post-secondary education is never easy. 
For those without adequate financial resources, it 
becom<2s close to impossible. Financial aid is the 
great equalizer, allowing those students who lack 
resources to have the same access to college or trade 
schools as those who are financially well off. 

It is for this reason that Norwest is proud to sponsor 
NASFAA's Student Aid Success Stories book. We want to 
spread the word that if a student has the determination 
and energy to seek a post- secondary education to help 
him or her become a success, financial hardship will 
not stand in the way. 




tcm\A, Veenis 
Vic^ President 
Student Loan Manager 
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-Introduction 



Many of the Sludcnl Aid Success Stories profiled in this book would 
not be here if not for an event that occurred nearly twenty-five years 
ago, on November 8, 1965. Sitting at a desk at Southwestern Texas 
Stale College, his alma mater. President Lyndon B.Johnson signed into 
law the Higlier Hducation Act of 1965. In so doing, he opened the 
doors of the nation's schools, colleges, and universities to all 
academically qualified citizens, regardless of race or socioeconomic 
status. 

Tlie genesis of this historic legislation goes back to Januar\- 1 2. 1 965. 
when President Johnson sent Congress a special message on educatioi 
**Toward Full Educational Opportunity'' stated that **every child must 
be encouraged to get as much education ;is he has the ability to take." 
Specifically, Preside.it Johnson said that "four major tasks confront us: 

♦ To bringbetter education to millions of disadvantaged youth who 
need it most: 

♦ To put the best educational equipment and ideas and innovations 
within the reach of all students; 

♦ To advance the technology of teachingand the training of teachers. 



♦ To provide the incentives for those who wish to learn at every 
stage along the road to learning." 

Ten months after his challenge to Congress. President Johnson 
signed into law the Higher Hducation Act. which addressed the 
po.stsccondarv' goals of his education message. The Act included 
Iklucational Opportunity Grants, the first program of scholarships to 
undergraduates ever pa.s.sed by Congres.s; fedenilly insured student 
loans, which evolved into today's guaranteed .student loan programs 
(Stafford, PLUS, and Supplemental loans); and a continuation of the 
National Defense Student Loans and College Work-Study prograni'i. 
Over the years, the Act became the comprehensive umbrella for all 
federal programs (other than research programs) supporting higher 
education. 

Looking back, we see that the promises held out by the Act have 
been ftilfilled for millions of our citizens. 'Hie Success Stories featured 
in this book are representative of those who have been afforded the 
opportunity that President Johnson envi.sioned and who had the 
opportunity to succeed because of the nation's investment in them. 
As we read the stories of these Student Aid Successes, let us remember 
the words of President John.son as he signed the 1 ligher Hducation Act. 

"When we leave here, 1 want you to go back to your children and to 

your grandchildren Tell them we have made a promise to them. 

Tell them that the truth is here for them to .seek. And tell them we 
have opened the road and pulled the gates down and the way is open, 
and we expect them to travel it," 

Kathleen Hogan McCullougb Dallas Martin 

NASPAA National Chair N/iSrA/\ President 



and 
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Public Law 89-329 
89th Congress, H. R. 9567 
November 8, 1965 

2inact 



79 STAT> 1219 



To strengthen the educational resources of our colleges and universities and 
to provide flnancial assistance for students in iwstsecondary and higher 
education. 



Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Pnited States of America in Congress asaaribled, That this Act may Kigner Eduoa- 
be cited as the "Higher Education Act of 1965*\ ' tion Act of 1965. 

TITLE I— COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING 
EDUCAl^^N PROGR.UIS 



ArrKorRiATioNS authorized 



Sec. 101. For the purpose of assisting the people of the United 
States in the solution of community problems sucJi as housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, employment, j'outh opportunities, transporta- 
tion, health, and land use by enablmg the Uommissioiier to make 
grants ui.der this title to strengthen community service programs of 
colleges and universities, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending Jmie 30, 1967, and for the succeeding fiscal 
year. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and the succeeding 
fiscal year, there may be appropriated, to enable the Coimrtissioner to 
make such grants, only such sums as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law. 



DEFixmoN' OF coMMUxrry sEiincE prograji 



Sec. 102. For purposes of this title, the term "community service 
program" means an educational program, activity, or service, includ- 
mg a research program and a university extension or continuing 
education offering, which is designed to assist in the solution of com- 
munity problems in rural, urban, or suburban areas, with particular 
emphasis on urban and suburban problems, where the institution 
offering such program, activity, or service determines — 

(1) that the proposed program, activity, or sen'ice is not other- 
wise available, and y 

(2) that the condlt^/^^he program or performance of the 
activity or service is consisteiit with the institution's over-all edu- 
cational program and is of such a nature as is appropriate to the 
effective utilization of the institution's special resources and the 
competencies of its faculty. 

Where course offerings are involved, such courses must be university 
extension or continuing education courses and must be — 

(A) lully acceptable toward an acadenriic degree, or 

(B) of college level as detennimid by the institution offering 
such courses. 

ALLOTitENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 103. (a) Of the siuns appropriated pursuant to section 101 for 
each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall allot $25,000 each to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands and $100,000 to each of the other States, and he shall allot to 
eitch State an amount which bears the same ratio to the remainder of 
such sums as the population of the State bears to the population of all 
States. 
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1965-1966 




the course of public broadcasting in 
Kansas. 

"1 worked throughout college, but I 
reached a point where 1 needed a little 
help to pay all of the bills. Financial aid 
allowed me to complete my education 
on schedule." 




Stanley Koplik 

Board of Regents Exc itive Director 
B.A State University of New York, 

College at New Paltz 
M.P.A. New York University 
Ph.D. The University of Kansas 

Stanley Koplik, Executive Director of the 
JCansas State Board of Regents, was 
appointed by the Senate to serve a three 
year term on the Advisory Committee 
on Student Financial Assistance. Accord- 
ing to Stanley, it provides "an objective 
view ofcurrent financial aid mechanisms 
and procedures with an eye towards 
improving the student aid system, from 
botli philosophical and mechanical 
perspectives." 

The Committee makes recommenda- 
tions to Congress and the Department of 
EduCL^ion on how to work with the 520 
billion financial aid programs. "Being on 
the Commit tee gives me a great opportu- 
nity tovisit with someof the best minds 
on student aid issues. Coincidentally, I 
am then able to bring back to Kansas 
many new thoughts.' 

The Kansas State Board of Regents 
oversees the organization, management, 
and control of the state'suniversities and 
colleges. Stanley is the principal liaison 
between the Board and the campuses. 

Before accepting his current job, 
Stanley was theCommissioner of Higher 
Education in Missouri and a Budget 
Analyst for the state of Kansas. He also 
worked for the U.S, State Department as 
Chairman of the Department of Social 
Sciences at a diplomatic high school 
Pakistan. In 1985, Stanley was Chairman 
of the Kansas Public Television Board. 
"We distributed funding to the public 
radio and television stations. It was 
exciting since 1 had a hand in directing 

er|c 



Rod Bartlett 

Chemistry and Physics Professor 
B.S. Millsaps College, MS 
Ph.D. University of Florida 

Today Rod Bartlett is an accomplished 
auth-^r, lecturer, scientist, and professor 
at the University of Florida's Quantum 
Theory Project, the largest institute of 
its kind in the world. When Rod entered 
college 25 years ago, he wasn't iure 
whether he wanted to be a poet or a 
scientist. "The decision was made when 
I finally realized I never knew what T.S. 
Eliot was trying to \y. 

"I was just a 'B* student in high school, 
but there was never any doubt about 
going to college, even though I was the 
first ii I my femily to go. We just weren't 
sure how the bills would be paid." 

Rod is a Graduate Research Professor 
of chemistry and physics at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, a rank that is held by only 
two percent of the university's profes- 
sors. He has written more than 175 
research papers in quantum chemistry. 
Aside from his m ore serious articles. 
Rod injects trivia questions and humor 
into his writing — like an article entitled, 
"Iheoretical Chemistry: or how to do 
chemistry with mathematics and com- 
puters instead of test tubes and smelly 
laboratories." 

Since his Phi Beta Kappa collegiate 
days. Rod has been lecturing, teaching, 
and researching around the world. 
Earlier in his career he was awarded a 
National Science Foundation Fellowship, 
which he used to study in Denmark. 
While there, he played in the Danish 
version of the National Basketball Associ- 
ation. He has been a Guggenlieim Fellow 
and a visiting scientist in Germany, and 
has lectured at conferences around the 
world. 

"The U5. has to have federal financial 
aid to educate our young. The 1965 
Higher Education Act was crucial 
because it attracted people to teaching," 



"My education gives 
me the opportunity to 
influence the federal 
direction of student 
financial aid." 
Stanley Koplik 

"Federal financial 
aid was essential in 
enabling me to 
achieve my academic 
and scientific goals." 
Rod Bartlett 
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"Without financial 
aid, I could not have 
paid the bills, it's 
that simple." 
yumam Ebbeling 
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William Ebbeling 

Head of Allergy and Immunology 
BS Wheaton College, IL 
M.D. The Bomnan Gray School of 
Medicine, Wake Forest University, NC 

Dr. William Ebbeling knew at a very early 
age that he would attend college. He also 
knew it would take a long time for his 
family tosave enough money to help pay 
his way. 

It has been a long journey tc the 
National Naval Medical Center where he 
is Head of Allergy and Immunology. He 
also serves as allerg>' advisor to President 
Bush's personal physician. 

**v;iien I was 12, my uncle bought a 
bakery truck to deliver br^ad, doughnuts, 
pies, pastry, and soda from house to 
house. On Saturdays I went to h is house 
at 7 a.m. to help him deliver. At the end 
of the day he paid me, and about 80 
percent of my money went into the bank. 
I saved aboi : $1,000 for college." 

During college William worked as a 
secretary. Summers he worked in fac- 
tories making textile parts for machinery. 
"1 really needed those jobs, so Td finish 
school on a Friday, be home on Monday, 
get the job on Tuesday, and won: 
through the summer until the day before 
I left to go back to college. 

"The school expected parents to pay 
everything they could. My father worked, 
but without more than a high school 
education, he only made minimum 
wage. At thirteen, his parents signed him 
out of school so he could work on a farm 
to help support the family through the 
Depression. When he was old enough to 
be out on his own, it was the World War 
that intruded. 

"My lather returned home and he and 
my mother were married. I was their first 
anniversary present. To support our 
family, he had to work at the factory. In 
fact, it \\'as h is job I worked one summer. 
My dad was a brilliant man and his job 
frustrated him. Throughout my younger 
life he always told us 'if you don't want 
to have to work at the factory, get an 
education/ Books were always encour- 
aged. Because 1 knew I would go to 
college, when 1 was a kid I started 
working. 

"It took me ten years to pay my loans 
back, but I was able to do so because I 
had the education. Medical school 
became a 52 weeks-per«year training 
program. Again, financial aid picked up 



/ 



what I couldn't pay. Student aid really 
made a difference. Every week in the 
mail I got a letter witn $5 from my 
parents. They were contributing every- 
thing theyxould. The 1965 Higher 
Education Act provided the loans. I 
wouldn't conceive of not paying them 
back. I hope that money now goes to 
someone else to go to college." 




Margaret Workman 

State Supreme Court Justice 
B.A, J.D. West Virginia University 

The daughter of a coal miner, Margaret 
Workman became the first woman 
elected to a statewide office in West 
Virginia when she became a Justice of 
the State Supreme Court of Appeals in 
1988. At one time she was the youngest 
circuit court judge in the state. She also 
was the first in her family to go to college. 

'i never thought about going to 
college, yet I always assumed I would 
graduate from high school." Then a 
ninth-grade teacher approached her 
about attending college and the whole 
world opened up for Margaret. Financial 
aid permitted her to explore that world. 

"Without financial aid, I could never 
have gone to college and then to law 
school. Receiving financial aid added to 
ray life as the education that Tve received 
has. 

"I would encourage legislators, when 
they are addressing" federal financial aid, 
to consider financial aid legislation that 
provides those who have the capabilities 
the chance to go to college. Not only is 
the pragmatic return to society great, but 
the financial return through contribution 
to society is also great, and must be 
considered." 
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Norman Rice 

Mayor 

B.A, MP. A University of Washington 

Norman Rice won 57 percent of the vote 
in 1 989 to become the first black mayor 
of Seattle even though he entered ine 
rac«^ just a half hour before the filing 
deadline. In 1962, though, Norman was 
not }iaving the same kind of luck. He 
flunked out of college and didn't return 
until six years later, when he spent a year 
at Higliline Community College in 
Washington getting back on his feet. "1 
had a family to support and I really 
needed assistance to get a degree. Tlie 
availability of financial aid is critical 
because it is an investment in the future," 
Norman says. 

He went on to a successful career as 
a radio and television reporter, writer 
and editor, and Assistant Director of the 
Seattle Urban League. Norman also 
served three terms on the Seattle City 
Council, wherc he promoted neighbor- 
hood anti-crime teams, assistance pro- 
grams for low- income families and 
seniors, and the addition of 100 more 
officers to the Seattle Police Force. 

Among the Mayor's top priorities for 
Seattle arc strengthening the public 
school system, creating partnerships 
between F>olicc and the communities 
they serve^ and restructuring city govern- 
ment to be more responsive and acces- 
sible to citizens. 
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Frank Kuss 

High School Science Teacher 

BS Valley City State University ND 

'The way our economy is going, 'middle- 
income* is eroding to the point that there 
will be no real middle-income families 
soon. Those families will become lower- 
middle-income, making it increasingly 
difficult for students to depend on their 
parents' contributions for higher educa- 
tion funding. Without financial aid in the 
picture, these students won*l be able to 
go to college." 

Frank Kuss and his six sibling.^ grew 
up in a small farming community in 
North Dakota. Neither of his parents 
advanced beyond eiglith grade yet they 
encouraged their children to attend 
college with the hope of contributing 
what little they could. To help cover his 
college costs, Frank worked at varied 
places such as the student center, a 
cheese factory, a gas station, and a 
lumber yard. 

"If financial aid hadn't been there, 1 
might be a truck driver, or working with 
equipment or something similar because 
I'm mechanically inclined." Instead, 
Frank is leaving his mark on Minnesota 
higli school students by leaching earth, 
life, and physical chemistry. 

Frank's sister Betty, Financial Aid 
Director at Valley City Stale University, 
also benefitted from FrankV financial aid, 
"Our folks never had anything to give for 
our educations," she says. *'I got a job 
working in Valley City State's financial 
aid office because Frank knew about it 
and the good work they did. If it weren't 
for him, I wouldn't be where 1 am today " 




"i would not be the 
Mayor oi Seattle if it 
weren't fer the stu- 
dent aid I received." 
Homan Rice 

"Without financial 
aid, how can students 
make it? In small 
communities, the 
number of jobs for 
teens is limited so it 
is hard for them to 
work to earn money 
for college." 
Fntnk Kuss 
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"if financial aid is 
not there for those 
who need it, the 
'thousand points of 
light' will bum out. 
We cannot afford to 
let education be- 
come accessible 
only to the rich." 
Fraak CandaUsa 
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Frank Candalisa 

Director of Financial Aid 
B.A SL Mary's Seminary and 
University^ MD 

"There were four of us children bom 
within the span of six years, so there 
were two in college at one time or 
another. Needless to say, this was a strain 
on my femily's finances," says Frank 
Candalisa, Director of Financial Aid -t 
Our Lady of Holy Cross College in 
Louisiana. 

In his first year of college, Frank had 
to have a colon resection, which in- 
creased the financial burden on his 
family. During his undergraduate career, 
he was hospitalized four more times, and 
in graduate school he suffered two heart 
attacks. His family's resources were 
quickly depleted. "I was able to continue 
my education through the help of 
financial aid. Having worked with finan* 
cial aid at a proprietar>' school, a four- 
year public, and a four-year private 
iastitution, I can more clearly see how 
it enables people to complete their 
education. I have seen first-hand what 
can be accomplished that would not be 
possible if it weren't for the federal 
student aid programs.** 

Cornelius Davis 

Soil Conserifationist 
BS North Carolina A&T State 
University 

Cornelius Di ns began studying agricul- 
ture 25 years ago. Soon after, he was 
married and had two children to support. 
"Both my wife and I dropped out of 
school to raise our chiidren. It later 
became more important that she finish 
school, so she went back to. get her 
degree." 



While his wife, Dolores, was studying, 
Cornelius had some really "dead-end" 
jobs. He worked in a police records 
office, but there was only one supervis- 
ory position and the man who had it 
showed no signs of retiring. He worked 
at a gasstation, where the owners felt so 
sorry for him that they gave him up to 
44 hours of work between Thursday 
evening and Sunday niglu. "It wasn't 
much,'* he says, "but it paid theliglitand 
the water bills." 

Comeliuswent back to school in 1981 
with the help of financial aid and earned 
his degree. He now works for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. "We help 
citizens preserve natural resources, like 
soil, water, wildlife, and forestr>'. From a 
technical standpoint, 1 assess situations 
and give advice. Some of the projects 
that theso-i conservation service advises 
on range from the installation of a farm 
pond, creating a grass watenvay, and 
suggesting good crop rotations. 

"While a consultant might cost up to 
$400, my sen'iccs are free. We also go 
to schools to educate kids about conser- 
vation, enhancing wildlife around homes, 
and the effects of littering. We sponsor 
poster and essay contests to get the kids 
thinking. I really love my job." 

Cornelius's roots go back to his 
Granddaddy's farm. "Being born and 
raised on a farm increased my apprecia- 
tion for life. It isn't complete until we've 
been on a farm. After all, that is where 
the essence of life lies." 
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Linda Pelzcr 

English Professor 

B.A. Ball State University, IN 

M.A, Ph.D. University of Notre Dame 

"My family was from the working class. 
I was the oldest of six, and the first in 
my extended ftimily to go to college. Our 
mother never worked outside of the 
homeand ourfatherworkedfor 20 years 
as the man ager of an au to parts store and 
a service station." 

With financial aid, Linda began her 
academic career at Ball State, where she 
was graduated magna cum laude. Sne 
was also able to study for one term at 
the school's London Centre. In the 
su mmers she worked to save money for 
school. 

*The Qrst summer I worked in a 
factory where, for eight hours a day, I 
taped wires together that were put into 
washing machines and dishwashers." 
During the other summers she found 
work through the College Work Study 
Program that was more in tunc with her 
life aspirations, in a hospital for develop- 
mentally delayed children. "The work 
was fascinating! It gave me a great sense 
of humility, makingme patient, tolerant, 
and accepting in ways I would not 
otherwise be. I hope Tve carried that 
ever in my reaching." 

Linda, an expert on American litera- 
ture, is an assistant professor at Wesley 
College in Delaware. She teaches com- 
position and is currently working to 
establish a new English major and minor 
program for the school. 

Linda was, able to take advantage of a 
provision of the old NDSL program tuat 
allowed for the partial cancellation of 
her school loan (up to 50 percent) for 
each year she taught. "Some students 
O sareso saddled with their loan 



debt afier college that it is hard for them 
to repay if they go into a field with lower 
salaries." 

Joe Anderson 

Personnel Relations Manager 

B.S. North Carc 'Jna A&T University 

As the third oldest of nine children, Joe 
Anderson had no family income to rely 
on to pay for college. "My father was a 
janitor most of his life, and my mother, 
wi:h nine kids, didn't work outside of 
the house. My two older siblings set an 
example for me to follow by attending 
college, so college also became a goal 
for me. All nine of us have gone through 
college with some kind of aid. I had to 
have financial aid to go to college." 

Joe has been with the Eastman Kodak 
Company since graduation 20 years ago 
except for two years spent in the Army. 
In college he had joined the ROTC 
program and he is still in the Army 
reserves. Joe was just promoted to Lt. 
ColoneL 

Joe is in charge of Kodak's Pacific 
Northern area personnel relations 
department which services about 800 
people. After the big earthquake last 
year, Joe arranged for counseling for 
some of the families of Kodak employees 
who were having troub!e after tlie 
disaster. 




"Ultimately, federal 
financial aid made 
possible my degrees 
and the advancement 
in my career." 
Unda Pelzer 



ERIC 
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"College would have 
been completely out 
of the question with- 
out tinancia! aid." 
}l\c\0T\9 de la Gana 

''There should never 
be a chance that 
someone can be 
denied ^n education 
due to a lack of 
funds, it almost 
happened to me. it is 
necessary to provide 
money to educate our 
future les^ders, other- 
wise, they will all be 
from the elite class." 
Andrew McGuIre 
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Victoria dc la Garza 

Elementary Itistmctiotj Specialist attd 

Language Arts Teacher 

M.A Our Lady of the Lake 

University, TX 

Fourteen years ago, Victoria Uc la Garaa 
returned as a teacher to theTexas school 
district where shc*d growTi up. Since 
then, she has been inducted into the 
school district's 1 lall of Fame and named 
Tcaclicr of tlie Year on her campus, 

"The opportunit)' that was given to me 
during my college years is stiU opening 
doors for me. The fact that 1 was able to 
pursue a higher level of education when 
my parents had not completed higli 
school is an achievement 1 wouldn't have 
thouglit possible. Ilie cost of one ycat*s 
tuition was half the amount my father 
was making in a year at the time. Financial 
aid opened doors forme that 1 othenvise 
woul' \ not have been able to go througli.** 

Victoria applied for the Teacher in 
Space program thrcugli NASA. "1 would 
still go in a minute if 1 were to be 
chosen,** she saj'S. She is involved with 
the Young Astronaut Program at her 
school 'jn(\ is the state curriculum 
coordiaitor for the program. Participants 
meet once a week to go star gazing, 
launch model rockets, and take field 
trips. She scr%'es as the aerospace educa- 
tion officer at a local Air Force base in 
her capacity' as a senior member of the 
Civil Air Patrol. 

"1 often talk to niy students, neighbors, 
ind parents about financial aid. If I didn*t 
have it, I would probably be doing 
clerical work.** Victoria is serving as the 
summer school principal for her school. 
''It*s my first time in this position. It is a 
little more demanding as far as making 
decisions, but I am really enjoying it.** 



Andrew McGuirc 

FoufUlation Executive Director 
B.A. Sonoma State University 0\ 

"My parents had no money to send me 
to college. At that time» 1 didn*t have llic 
skills to even go looking for financial 
aid.** To pay for college, Andrew McGuire 
started the rocky routine of working, 
then attending school, then working 
again. It p.'"oved to be too much and 
ended when he flunked out. After getting 
married, he ultimately transferred to 
Sonoma State where, with financial aid. 
he became a full -time junior. He became 
the first in his family to graduate, and 
went on for teaching certification. 

"Receiving financial aid so that 1 could 
go full-time and then finally graduate \vv^s 
extremely helpful to me an^l my family.** 

On the morning of Andrew's seventh 
birthday, the hem of his bathrobe caught 
fire as he was warming himself next to 
the open oven door.WIiat resulted were 
second and third degree burns on his 
body and admittance to the hospital four 
times for skin grafts, T\\'eni)''Onc years 
later, he read about a little girl who 
badly burned when herslecpwear caught 
on fire. At the lime there were standards 
for sleepwear that protected little chil« 
dren. but not those who wore sizes 7 or 
larger, as was the case of this little girl. 
A group of citizens banded together to 
fight for extended regulations to sizes 
7-1-1 for fire retardant children's sleep- 
wear, and Andrew joined them as a 
volunteer. He later moved back to 
California to open a Weit Coast chapter 
of this organization. 

Today Andrew is the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Trauma Foundation at San 
Francisco General Hospital, a nonprofit 
health policy organization working to 
prevent injuries througli stronger regula- 
tions. One issue the Trauma Foundation 
tackled was banning assault weapoas in 
California. He scr\*ed on the Board of 
Directors for Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving and won an Emmy for a film he 
directed and produced "Here's Looking 
at You Kid,** which aired on public tele- 
vision's NOVA series. Andrew has also 
been the recipien t of pre5tigious Kellogg 
and MacArthur Foundation Fellowships. 
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Nicholas Moscalink 
Eletnmtary School Principal 
BS Baldwin-Wallace College, OH 
MS Clevelmui State Univasily, OH 

**Thc rewards of my education have 
opened up opportunities for teaching, 
getting into management as n principal, 
and most importandy, the chance to help 
kids, to give them guidance so they can 
grow up to have opportunities from 
which they can clioose wliat to do with 
their lives,** says Nicholas Moscalink, 
Principal of LodI Elementary School in 
Ohio, 

Nicholas is the oldest child of a factor)' 
worker with six children, "1 had to get 
througli school without the help of my 
parents. Financial aid allowed me to do 
that," 

In Nicholas's opinion, **it is hundreds 
of times more costly to give money for 
prisons or welfare than to put it into 
fmancial aid, Tiie return on the invest- 
ment says it all. Democracy cannot run 
with illiterate citizens. Only through 
literacy can people strive to make the 
world better for those around them," 




Elmer Yazzic 

Tcacber/Arlist 

/J /I Calvin College, Mi 

Elmer Yazzie, whose NaN'ajo name means 
"Little Cottonwood Tree," believes that 
"ever)' one of us has special talents that 
are unique. It is important to set goals 
based on those talents, and decide what 
you want to do with your life,** 

Elmer had help in deciding what to do 
from his higli school teachers, who were 
whites in a predominantly Indian school 
in New Mexico, Tliey explained to him 
how wonderful it would be for the 
community ifhe were to return to teach 
after attending college in Michigan, 
Elmer understood the customs and the 
culture of thestudents;his teachers had 
struggled to learn and understand, 

•* 'Put your energy into your own 
community,' " they told me, "Now I tell 
my students that stor}' and encourage 
them to retura I didn't come from a 
wealthy family, Widiout fmancial aid I 
would not have been able to complete 
my education at Calvin College and 
return to teach in this way.** 

Elmer teaches art to students from first 
grade througli twelfth, He is also the 
cross country track coach and has run 
in the Boston Marathon, In 1984, Elmer 
was one of the 50 finalists in a contest 
for amateur athletes to be on the cover 
of a Wlieatics cereal tfOX, Througli the 
contest he earned $11,000 forhisschool. 

When Elmer was growing up, his 
father was an Interpreter for a white 
mlssionar>'. Now he Is the pastor of a 
small,mostly Indian church. His mother 
worked as a teacher's aid but went back 
to college. She is now a kindergarten 
teacher, "I'm so proud of her, She has 
such a strongand beautiful Inner spirit,- 

During the summer Elmer paints. His 
major artistic accomplishments include 
three murals in New Mexico that totr] 
7,600 square feet. One tells stories of the 
Bible from a traditional Navajo view- 
point. 



Tm^iiankfu; I've had 
the opportunity to be 
a role model to our 
community/' 
Eimer Yauie 
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''Education changed 
me, it made me 
brave. I learned how 
to think on my own, 
to believe my ideas 
were okay, it taught 
me to take risks." 
Laura Adkins 




Laura Adkins 

Founder LA Communications and 

MAGIK Inc. 
Bj\. George Washington University 

Laura Adkins started building her self- 
esteem the day she quit her job as z 
window dresser. Her salary was so low 
that she was living below the poverty 
line, "I was standing in Safeway with 
$1 1.25 to my name when it hit me. I 
can't live this way anymore." 

She quit her job, went on welfare, and 
enrolled in college. With the help of 
financial aid, Laura studied art 
psychotherapy. She worked as an art 
therapy intern in a hospital and at a 
psychiatric institute, where she helped 
place outpatients from a mental health 
clinic in housing, job training, education, 
and therapy groups. **I began to see that 
I could contribute to casing the harrow- 
ing journey mentally ill patients make as 
they reenter the real world.** 

One project led to another and Laura 
found herself with a we?l*h of knowledge 
about homeless people and shelters. It 
became obvious to her that no service 
existed that matches corporations direaly 
with nonprofit organizations. Thus her 
concept of 'benevolent waste manage- 
ment' was bom. 



Laara, a single motlier ^f two, started 
two com panics in Washington, D.C. One, 
LA Communications, produces books 
and workshops that address housing- 
related problems that evolve from 
homelessness. The second is MAGIK, 
which stands for Movement and Acquis- 
ition of Gifts in Kind. MAGIK is a non- 
profit organization that takes in massive 
donations of goods, like furniture no 
longer needed by companies, and gives 
them to nonpro-Ht groups who have a 
need for them. To move the goods, she 
hires homeless people who ?re par- 
ticipating in self-help programs at shel- 
ters to get oflf of the streets and into 
permanent jobs. 

*The word education comes from the 
Latin root 'educo' to lead out. To educate 
is to lead out of ignorance, poverty', 
prejudice, and limitations. To educate is 
to lead one to be a contributing member 
of society, one vAio cm make a difference 
to one's children or one's country'." 
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Phoenix Sinclair 

Professor of Dentistry 

B.S., D.D.S Unztfersity of California, 

San Francisco 
M.P.H. University of California, 

Berkeley 

"I was bom in North Carolina and lived 
o n a farm with my grandparcn ts and lots 
of aunts, uncles, and cousins. We had no 
money and no knowledge of an>thing 
but perpetual sharecropping year after 
year. 1 had no one in my family to turn 
to for information about college, or for 
financial help,ev'en if I got the informa- 
tion elsewhere." 

So Phoenix Sinclair went to live with 
an aunt in NcwYork City and graduated 
from higli school ther^ with the idea of 
becoming an engineer. He worked odd 
jobs for a while, at the post office, in 
restaurants, and in the garment industr}% 
At 21, he joined the Air Force and was 
trained as a medical corpsman. 

With the idea of being an engineer still 
in his head after being discharged, he 
moved t o the San Fr icisco area, worked 
in a hospital, and went to school part- 
time. He became an apprentice elec- 
tronics technician for the Na\'al Ship\'ard, 
That knowledge, plus his medical experi- 
ence, lead him to a job :n the research 
and developmen t office at the University 
of California at San Francisco, where he 
was exposed to dentistr)-. His interests 
peaked, so he began to take some pre- 
dental classes. 

In 1972, at the age of32, married with 
one child, PhoenLx changed his focus 
a nd entered dental school He graduated 
and joined the dentistry teachingstaff at 
UCS?, Phoenix has since received a 
master s degree in public health. He has 
scrvedas Co-Director of the Recruit- 
ment and Retention Program, Director j 
of a community dental clinic for the poor 
— *vantaged, tcadierat the Univcrsit)' 



of Nairobi in Kenya, and is nowCoordinalor 
of Alumni Affiiirs. 

Nelson Artiga 

Professor of Dentistry 

A A City College of San Francisco 

B.A San Francisco State Unitvrsity 

RSf D.DS University of California, 

San Francisco 
M.PJL Univ. of California, Berkeley 

Dr. Nelson Aniga is the star of a recent 
television commercial, a parody that 
plaj'S ofif the fact that the Universit)- of 
California, San Francisco does not have 
sports teams. In the commercial, Nelson 
is notably unsuccessful on the field; but 
ofif the field, he is verj- successful at his 
mission to return some of his good 
fortune to his community. 

A professor of dentistr>% Nelson also 
holds a master's degree in public health 
and feels a call of duty above and beyond 
dentistrj'. He is actively involved in 
humanitarian issues on local, regional, 
and international levels. Nelson was the 
announcer in a public service announce- 
ment about AIDS prevention that aired 
on a Spanish tele\ision channel in the 
San Francisco area. 

Nelson was bom in El SaU-ador. where 
his father was an attorney. As children, 
he and his brother came to the United 
States to livewith an aunt when his father 
was killed. Later, while in dental training;, 
his family received food stamps. "It was 
not possible for my wife and me to raise 
children and meet basic li\ing needs 
without financial aid Receiving financial 
aid for schooling was absolutely, funda- 
mentally essential, 

**People in the health care professions 
have a great impact on decreasing total 
health care costs. We go back to our 
communities, provide patient care and 
health education. We research. The 
return on the financial aid money' 
invested has i »ltiplier efifects." 




"To decrease 
financial aid funding 
is tantamoimt to 
unethical behavior 
towards underserved 
communities, as well 
as the nation on the 
whole." 
Melson Artiga 
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"It is SO important for 
Ub to educate our 
children. We need to 
be able to count on 
the availability of 
financial aid for 
those who need it." 
Mary Fischer 




David Irwin 

Speech and Language Pathologist 
BS, MS Central Missouri State 

University 
Ph.D. University of Oklahoma 

"Fortunately, I. was fomiliar with the 
financial aid process. My brother and 
sister had received it. Our parents were 
farmers most of their lives. Three years 
in a row the crops flooded. They tried 
investing in a chicken house, but ran into 
financial difficulties." 

To help defer college costs, David 
Irwin returned to his high school every 
summer as a maintenance man through 
the College Work-Study Program. During 
school he had a part-time job, making 
"about $10 to $15 a week which was 
enough to cover my very basic needs." 

After graduation with honors, David 
worked- as a public school speech 
pathologist for three years. He also 
worked part-time doing progressive 
speech therapy with juvenile delin- 
quents. After conducting some research, 
he concluded that there is a high inci- 
dence of communicative problems with 
the juvenile delinquent population that 
most likely contributes to the delin- 
quents* behavioral problems. 

Today David is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Communicative Disorders at 
Northeast Louisiana University. He is in 
charge of a clinic where students learn 
to assess and solve the communicative 
problems of the clinic*s patients. He is 
also the editor of the Louisiana Speech- 
Language-Hearing Association and 
Chairman of the Editors of the State 
Association Publications Committee for 
the American Speech Language-Hearing 
Association. 



Mary Fischer 

Director, Public Library 

ES Valley City State University, ND 

Mary Fischer and her husband had 
always talked about how she would get 
an education when the kids were grown. 
But when she became a widow, she had 
to support her eight still growing chil- 
dren on her own. With the help of 
finaiicial aid, Mary entered college to 
study English, biology, and library 
science for her education degree. 

"I had a problem because I felt I should 
be home taking care of the children. But 
at that time I had two in college on 
financial aid. I figured, if they can do it, 
so can I! Once there were five of us 
enrolled at Valley City at the same time. 
I had classes with four of my girls; two 
of us were chemistry lab partners. One 
of my daughters went on to become a 
librarian too. 

"It is fascinating to go through school 
with your children. I got to know them 
in a way I could not have in any other 
situation." Without financial aid, it would 
have been impossible for Mary, who 
graduated summa cum laude, to com- 
plete her education plus maintain her 
^ily responsibilities. 

Mary has been Director of the Valle>' 
City/Barnes County Public Library for a 
year and a half. During that time, she 
established a friends* group for the 
libraryand has summer readings for the 
children. 

"With eight children and 1 5 grandchil- 
dren, my horizons are really broadened. 
Every one of them is into different things 
that I then get to discover." 
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Elva Aguilar de Villarreal 

Job Corps Representative 
B.A Boise State University*, ID 

Bom I'n Mexico, Elva Aguilar de Villarreal 
m 0 ved with her family to the U^, when 
she was two years old. They didn't settle 
in one location, migrating as their jobs 
moved from one crop to another. 
Because she did not speak English, Elva 
was not allowed to enter school until the 
family settled in California where school 
attendance was mandatory. She was 
eight years old, too old for the first grade 
where she belonged. Elva entered the 
second grade and has flourished ever 
since, overcoming tremendous 
h-'idships. 

During her last two years of high 
school in Idaho, Eiva worked full-time 
on the graveyard shift in a potato proces- 
sing plant to help support her parents 
and their sixotherchildren. Despite her 
grueling schedule, she was graduated 
and got a summer job with the Migrant 
Education Program as a teachers* aid. 
There Elva found encouragement to go 
to college, something she had never 
considered because there was no way 
her ^ily could afford to send her. But 
she had another barrier that she consi- 
dered even biggen 

**My father didn't think women should 
attend co liege. He was really against m c 
going. He was sure I was only interested 
in finding a husband, and not starting a 
career. But I had to prove myself, and 
with the help of financial aid, I was able 
to enter Boise State with afriend. At the 
time, we were two of the first Hispanics 
to attend the school. My friend left after 
the first 40 days. Many nights I cried, 



asking myself, 'Should I have gone 
against my father's wishes?' But if I 
returned to my family, I would be 
doomed to continue at the processing 
plant. So I stayect and things improved." 

In the summers, Elva returned to her 
family to work, eight hours a day with 
the school district, as well as eiglit hours 
at night in the potato plant. All of the 
money went to her ^ily. 

In 1975, Elva was hit by a train. Her 
injuries required hospitalization for a 
month, which meant dropping out of 
some classes. But she persevered and 
was graduated in the normal four-year 
period. 

Since then, Elva has spent 10 years 
with the Job Corps in Idaho managing 
an office ti a * covers eleven cou nties. She 
works with I6 to 24 year olds, helping 
them get their GEDs, vocational training 
in any of 30 different trades, and admit- 
tance to college. "I preach about educa- 
tion to everyone. I want to go on and 
get my Master's, but right nous' I have 
four kids rangingfrom ages one to twelve 
who need me. My evenings with them 
and my husband are precious." 

Although she is short on spare time, 
Elva is active in her community. She is 
the Vice President of Image de Idaho, a 
Hispanic organization committed :o 
enhancing education and employment 
opportunities. "In my day-to-day dealings 
with youth, Tm continuously surprised 
at the talent that is going to waste 
because these kids don't get an educa- 
tion. No one will discover that talent 
unle^'we reach out. I'm just trying to 
return what someone gave to me. I get 
so many emotional and spiritual rewards 
from my job." 



"Once I entered 
school, if I had been 
denied financial aid, 
I would hawe had no 
recourse but to return 
home to the potato 
processing plant. 
Financial aid was my 
only hope to escape 
and make something 
of myself." 
Elva Aguilar de Villarreal 
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"If a child really 
wants to be 
something, but can't 
because of a 
shortage of funds, it 
is a tremendous 
waste*" 
[^/(/ Williams 



David Williams 

Circuit Court Judge 
AS. Patrick Henrys 

Community College, VA 
BS Virginia Tech 
J.D. Campbell University, NC 

**A lack of education is the common 
denominator in the majority of the 
criminal cases I see" says Judge David 
Williams of Virginia's 2 1 st Circu it Court. 
"How much is the person's fault and how 
much belongs to society? We're not 
doing a very good job of educating our 
people." 

David is an only child who was raised 
by his mother, a nurse. "We weren't 
destitute, but college was expensive. If 
my mother had to pay the total cost of 
my education, I could not have gone. 
Receiving fmancial aid really took the 
strain off of our family." At the very 
young age of 30, David was selected to 
serve as the local Cominonwealth's 
Attorney after being in private practice 
for three years. He was appointed later 
to the circuit court. 

David is well aware of the value of 
education as the diflference between 
success and failure. His concern for the 
future begins well before the point 
where financial aid becomes a factor, 
however. "It is frightening that some of 
these defendants cannot read or write." 

Mary Kay Incandela 

Financial Administrator 
BS Otterbein College, OH 

"My parents could not afford to send me 
to college. I probably would not have 
gone if it had not been for the help of 
financial aid," says Mary Kay Incandela, 
the second youngest of six children. Her 
father was a steel worker and her mother, 
who had worked as a Kelly Girl when 
the children where young, was no longer 
workingwhen it was time for Mary Kay 
to enter college. 

Even with her College Work-Study job 
in the library for four years, and the 
money she made from working extra 
hours for the business department or 
tutoring, Mary's financial situation was 
still tight. "There were many tim es I had 



to decide if I should split my laundry 
into three loads and do it properly, or if 
I should save it for something else. I have 
a greater appreciation for the value of 
my education." Mary Kay figured out 
exactly how much each of her classes 
cost so she would resist the urge to skip 
lectures. 

Her calculations paid off. She is now 
the financial administrator of the Sapir- 
stein-Stone-Weiss Foundation in Ohio, 
which was established by the founder of 
American Greetings, Jacob Sapirstein, to 
support Jewish heritage through grants 
given to Jewish educational institutions 
and community organizations. 

Mary Kay and her husband have two 
young girls. To be prepared for whatever 
post high school plans the giris may have, 
every month they get a $100 bond. "At 
3V2 and almost 2 years old they're better 
off than I was when I went to college," 
Mary Kay says. 
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Theopolis Williams 

Physician 

A A Whitman College, WA 
Af.D. Howard University, DC 

When Dr. Theopolis Williams was a 
teenager, he did what other teenagers 
do. He was on the cross country track 
team, played football, and was even a 
three-time All- American, all-conference 
wrestler. He was also the Vice President 
of his junior class. The one thing that 
really differentiated Tlieopolis, the 
second youngest of five children, from 
all of his peers was that he didn't live at 
home. TTieopolis was placed in his first 
fosterhome when he was three (each of 
his siblings were placed in different 
homes). From there the road became 
even rockier. After surviving a series of 
homes, a court intervention removed 
him from one family because he had 
been beaten. 

The picture started to brighten when 
he was 5 because his mother regained 
custody ofherchildren. But a few years 
later, life again became unstable for him, 
due in part to the addition of a stepfather 
to the family. 

The problems continued at age 1 1. 
While on a visit to see his natural father, 
Theopolis was essentially kidnapped by 
his father, who kept him for a year before 
he was allowed to return to his mother. 

Unbeknownst to most of his peers, 
Theopolis lived in foster homes during 
most of his high school years. He im- 
mersed himself in his studies and sports 
in an attempt to escape. "I liked school 
and stayed there late juf* about every 
day. It meant I didn't have to think about 
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my home life," Theopolis said. 

It has been a long and difficult road to 
success for Theopolis, who is currently 
a family practice physician at the Yakima 
Indian Health Center, a low-income 
facility in rural Washington (he will soon 
leave that position to work for Kaiser 
Permanente). He credits his success to 
involvement in sports, support from his 
community, and access to higher educa- 
tion. 

"I was one of the dirt«poor people. The 
financial aid opportunities I had in the 
70s allowed me to get a higher education. 
I'm looking at the future thinking 'how 
will I pay for my kids' education?' I know 
it's going to be hard for me, but it will 
be even harder for people who are in 
the social strata where I came from." 

Glenn I'atterson 

Design Engineering Supervisor 
B.S., MS. DeVry Institute of 
Technology, IL 

To make money while going to college, 
Glenn Patterson worked many different 
part-time jobs: in a fast food restaurant; 
at a manufacturer of scales; in a market 
research firm interviewing consumers 
about products; and as a receptionist. 

"My father drove a bus and my mother 
did domestiiT support work. There just 
wasn't enough money for college " 
Glenn recalls. "I would have had to 
attend college on a part-time basis while 
working full-time i'' '^dn't received aid. 
I'm not sure where ' oe if I didn't have 
a degree. I would definitely be making 
less than half of what I do now, with 
fewer benefits. Financial aid gave me the 
opportunity to prove myself financial 
aid is sometimes the only answer people 
have to move on to a better life." 

Since he was graduated, Glenn has 
been promoted three times at AT&T, 
where he su pervises about 30 people on 
four different projects. His job concen- 
trates on product and design verification 
and testing products to ensure quality 
and reliability. 

Glenn is involved with AT&T's sum- 
mer intern program. High school stu- 
dents and college freshmen have the 
opportunity to work for 10 weeks with 
the compan y. "I th ink they get motivated 
to stay in school. They learn that the 
work is worth the effort," He also judges 
science fairs and has worked with high 
school mentor programs. 

^8 



"The educational 
system can shape 
youth, in spite of 
any social disadvan- 
tages." 

Theopolis Williams 

"I have friends who 
couldn't afford col- 
lege and didn't know 
enough to apply for 
financial aid. They 
really aren't doing 
very well now without 
an education." 
Glenn Patterson 
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" Life begins at 40 is 
more than an interest- 
ing phrase. I started 
an exciting career in 
my life at 40 when I 
received my degree. 
The financial aid 
program made this 
possible." 
Ihmsa Burbey 




Theresa Burbey 

President, Accounting Firm 
B.A Silver Lake College, WI 

Theresa Burbey was interviewing for a 
part-time position in a financial aid office 
when she became aware of the assistance 
programs available to nontraditional 
students. "My marriage of 17 years had 
ended and my career goals seemed out 
of reach " she recalls. Instead of taking 
the position, Theresa, who had been out 
of school for 20 years, enrolled as a 
flill*time student in business administra- 
tion. "Without the assistanceof financial 
aid, obtaininga degree would never have 
become a reality. 

"Through financial aid assistance in 
completing my academic degree, I was 
able to start my own accounting and tax 
services business to sen'c the 'Mom and 
Pop* businesses of America with 50 or 
fewer employees. We're not out to over 
take the huge accounting firms, but 



weVc been in business for six years, and 
1 love it! Nobody ever told me you don't 
go out and start accounting practices. 
I'm glad they never did, I might have 
listened. Right now I have four full-time 
degreed accountants and a CPA, all of 
whom are Silver Lake graduates. We also 
have an on-going internship program 
with the school." 

Tlieresa is the mother of three grown 
sons and is working on her Master's 
degree, but that hasn't slowed her down. 
She is currently a part*time instructor at 
her alma ma'.er and the immediate Past 
Chairperson of the Board of Directors of 
the Manitowac/Two Rivers Area 
Chamber of Commerce. Tlieresa is also 
Past President of her alumni association 
and the Board of Directors of the local 
Big Brothers/Big Sisters chapter. *\fyou 
plant the good seeds of community 
service in our young people, it is amazing 
how much our communities can grow 
and prosper." 
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Carlos Murguia 

B.S,J.D. University of Kansas 

Janet Murguia 

Legislative Assistant 

US, /iA, J.D. University of Kansas 

Mary Murguia 

Assistant District Attorney 
/i.5:,/?.A J.D. University of Kansas 

Ramon Murguia 
Attorney 

B.A. University of Kansas 
J.D. Harvard University 

'llic Murguias lia vc a vcr)' strong message 
they want to share \vith fellow Hispanics. 
It comes from tlieir parents, Janet 
Murguia says. "Iliey beiicve if you do a 
good job raising your family, good things 
will happen." llie children are carrj'ing 
that philosophy to their communities in 
the hope that each will become more 
tiglitly knit and better educated. 

"Our father was a steel worker for 37 
years, and our mother never worked 
outside ofour home. With seven kids — 
four in college at the same time — finan- 
cial aid directly affected my position 
today," says Mar>' Murguia. *i tell His- 
panic kids about the importance of 
education. I know they can get an 
education, because we did. We're not 
geniuses, just hard workers." 

Ramon Murguia is thankful that their 
mother made them speak Spanish at 
home. *'It helped presence our sense of 
culture." Mar>' jokes that her Mom woult* 
be happier "if we knew how to make 
flour tortillas," 

Janet performs volunteer work with a 
mentoring program for Hispanic teens in 
Washington, D.C. She traveled recently 
with her boss, U.S. Representative Jim 
Slatter)', ro Central America :ls oflicial 
obsen'ers of u*ie Nicaraguan election for 
the Organization of American States. 

Mary recently was named an Assistant 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Arizona. 
She leaves a positionas Assistant District 
Attorney for Wyandotte County in 
Kansas, where she prosecutes primarily 
those accused of sex crimes and child 
molestation. She took an active civic role 
in Kansas City as Vice President of an 
advancement group for Hispanic women, 
and as Assistant Treasurer foi the United 
Way. "I want to help stop the higli 



drop-out rate of Hispanic kids. Iliey 
need self esteem and self respect that 
only education can give. I didn't go to 
law school to mr.ke money, I went so 
that I can make a difference." 

Ramon works for Armstrong, Teasdale, 
a large Midwestern law firm in Kansas 
City, Missouri. "I benefitted from people 
who helped me get a college education, 
which put me in a position to ht'Ip 
others," Ramon says. One of his reasons 
for returning to Kansas was to get more 
people to work together in the commu- 
nity, in the spirit of cooperation. To do 
so, Ramon took a leadership role in the 
Kansas City community. As Chairman of 
the Greater Kansas City Hispanic De- 
velopment Fund, he oversees an endow- 
ment of over SI million. Ramon abo 
serves on the Board of Director*; of the 
Greater Kansas City Communit; Founda- 
tion. 

Carlos Murguia is an attorney with a 
private practice in Kansas, but also 
serves as a judge pro tern for Wyandotte 
County, He is active with the Hispanic 
Scholarship Fund, a subgroup of the 
Development Fund, and also serves on 
the Hoard of Directors of the local 
Hispanic community organization El 
Centro. "Whatever success we have is 
primarily owed to our parents. Alfred 
and Amaiia, and our older brother, Alfred 
Jr. because of the good example they set 
and the values they instilled. Our other 
Sisters, Rosemar)' ana Martha, and Alfred 
Jr. have always been ver>' supportive and 
encouraging," says Carlos. 

Ramon says what they've achieved is 
a family success. "All of the credit for the 
thouglit that we miglit be able to make 
it goes to Alfredjr. We made the leap of 
faith because be took the risk of being 
the first to go to college," Ramon says. 
He believes he can help more people 
througli his education. "It is a vehicle for 
giving back to the community. Now I'm 
in a position to raise funds for .scholar- 
ships, which takes some of the burden 
off the local and federal government. We 
can see a positive future only if we have 
an educated society. We're tr>'ing to 
send a clear message to Hispanics: work 
hard, stay out of trouble, and do work 
for the community, not just for yourself" 



'The fact that the 
four of us, chiltiren of 
a steel worker, have 
law degrees confirms 
for our parents what 
people say about 
America. It really is 
the land of opportu- 
nity." 

Janet Murguia 
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"Ididaswellasldid 
because I didn't have 
to be constantly 
worrying about where 
I would get the money 
I needed to continue 
my education." 
Tmnmy Lomax 



Thomas LaVeist 

Facility Member 

B u University of Maryland, Eastern 
Shore 

Ph.D. University of Michigan 

Tliomas LaVeist grew up in a Brownsville 
housing project in Brooklyn, New York. 
"There were gangs and Girl Scouts, PTA 
and prostitution. Crime, drugs, church 
picnics, and Little League were aii 
elements of my community. Amidst the 
contrasts wasone sustaining constant. In 
Brownsville lived the poor. 

"Education was the opportunity for 
me and my family to escape. You could 
say it saved my life. As a black male in 
that society, it's common to turn to 
crime, drugs, or both. Without financial 
aid I could never have gone to college 
and who knows where Td be now." 

Except for his senior year, Tom *s high 
school grades were low, as were his SAT 
scores. He wasadmitted into a remedial 
program at the University or Maryland, 
Eastern Shore, however, and went on to 
graduate with honors. He then enrolled 
in the sociolog)' ?n.D. program at the 
University of Michigan, and finished a 
seven-year pr'^gram in an amazing four 
years. Thomases 1989 dissertation was 
awarded the "Best Dissertation in Medi- 
cal Sociology" by the American Socio'/og- 
ical Association. He recently finished a 
researcli fellowship at the School of 
Public Health at the University of Mi(:hi- 
gan and is joining the faculty of The 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Tammy Lomax 

Writer/Editor 

B.S. University of Maryland^ 
Eastern Shore 

"My parents are factory workers at a 
Campbell Soup plant. They had some 
money to help me, but I come from a 
large family and they could not pay all 
of my fees. My oldest sister went to 
college with financial aid assistance. I 
was very thankful that I was able to 
receive it too." 

To save money for school. Tammy 
Lomax woi ncd during the summers as a 
secretary for a law enforcement agency. 
That position lead her to the Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA), in 
Washington, D.C. She plans and prepares 
oral and written communications aimed 
at all levels of the DEA and the general 
public. 

Tammy writes reports, articles, and 
testimony, and responds to congres- 
sional inquiries to the DEA on drug- 
related matters. She also writes speeches 
for the DEA Administrator and program 
management. 

Tammy was graduated cum laude. 
"The 'nancial responsibilities of a 
college education were ovenvhelming 
to me, and while I was scholastically 
inclined to attend college, I was not 
financially equipped. I was able to 
overcome this one obstacle througli 
federally fiinded financial assistance/* 
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Carol Sasaki 
Fotmden fiOME Neltvork 
A A Bellcvue Comiimnity College, WA 
i\f.A Wdsbingtoti State University 

Once she was a young victim of incest 
and rape who was lost to the streets with 
a baby an d a welfare check. Today, Carol 
Sasaki is the founder and leader of a 
dynamic national net\vork that connects 
people to resources that help them get 
out of poverty, into college, and on to a 
better life. Tile HOME net^vork (Helping 
Ourselves Means Hducation) started 
when Carol r;»al:zed she needed to share 
the information she had collected on 
becoming fcif-sufflcient. 

Carol's first step towards that freedom 
came during an unexpected encounter 
with a college administrator who had 
been a welfare mother. She told Carol 
there v/ere two ways to get out of the 
welfare system: get some skills to sell by 
getting an education, or sell yourself as 
a prostitute. Carol discovered that 
welfare would pay for one year at a 
technical college, but she wanted more. 
She hounded the local welfare agency, 
which finally said yes to w\o years. Slie 
entered Bcllevuc Community College 
and went on to Washington State Univer- 
sity. Wlien Carol attempted to cram four 
years worth of school into twOjSMewas 
hospitaIi7x*d for exhaustion. 

Tlien another fomier welfare mother 
who was studying for a graduate degree 
showed Carol how to get college credit 
for independent projects and paid 
internships. With that income, federal 
financial aid, low»cost day care, and 
low-rent housing, Carol was finally able 
to get off welfare. "It was the most 
wonderful moment in my life. For the 
first time 1 felt in control." 

Carol took the opportunity near the 
end of her final year to express her 
philosophies about welfare when she 
received an award for outstanding 



academic achievement. "1 told them I 
knew 50 other welfare mothers smarter 
than 1 am, who would get an education 
if they knew how. People assume that 
welfare mothers are stupid and lazy, 
"llicy're not. They're stuck." 

She began to hold small workshops to 
tell people what she had learned. HOMH 
was bom and what emerged was a 
"buddy network." More than 150,000 
people have been part of the HOME 
network, which is now headquartered in 
Worthington, Oliio. Tliey are committed 
to helping themselves and each other 
escape poverty and dependency througli 
education. 

To spread HOME'S message. Carol is 
invited to speak to universities, govern- 
ment agencies, and private groups 
around the country. She has told her 
stor>' on national television shows nnd 
in several national publications. A ver>' 
strong part of Carol's message is her 
belief that "it ishettertogivepeople the 
means tosupport themselves rather than 
simply give them the means to exist. 
Financial aid is access to the American 
dream and must be a priority, Tlie 
financial aid office is a must in disseminat- 
ing that information to the community. 
By working together with agencies, a 
communications channel is created to 
find information and build creative 
bridges." 



''When I was young I 
thought high school 
was a prison. By 
quitting school at 13, 
I went into the prison 
of life without an 
education. Financial 
aid helped me change 
that." 
Carol Sasaki 
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''There would be one 
less Ph.D. chemist 
and one less program- 
mer ;n the U.Sm if it 
weren't for financial 
aid." 
Tina Huyck 



Tina Huyck 

Environmental Cijctnist 

US, PfxD. Colorado Sc/jool of Mines 

Doug Huyck 

Computer Programmer 

BS Colorado School of Mines 

•*\Vegot married aftermy first semester 
in college, and had two children during 
my undergraduate career. Doug and I 
were both full-time students during the 
first year and a half of our marriage. If 
not for the financial support available to 
us, one or both of us would have had to 
sacrifice our education. We lived on 
about S6,000 a year of loans which 
meant we ate a lot of rice, but wc were 
committed to our education and our 
marriage." To make ends meet, Tina 
Huyck had a full-time job in the after- 
noon. She attended classes in the 
morning. 

Both Tina and Doug feel ver)' strongly 
about the importance of getting a higlier 
education. 'Tm ver>» worried about my 
kids and how they will deal with the 
problems of a generation that is unedu- 
cated. Education must be thefoundation 
of a strong America, and investing in the 
education of young Americans must be 
a top national priority." 

Doug, Tina, and their two daughters, 
K.T. and Maggie, are moving to Texas so 
Tina can begin her career with Radian 
Corporation. She will be consulting with 
companies onhow to prevent or correct 
environmental problems. ''It is the ideal 
job for me. I think our environmental 



well-being is absolutely cnicial. Tliis 
position will allow me time to publish. 
Tliat way I won*t be far from academta 
when Tm ready to teach. 

"Tlirough education, I learned the 
skills to compete and to be a problem 
solver," Doug Huyck says. He graduated 
with a degree in geophysics and worked 
Sn tlie field until the oil industr>' crunch 
hit the Denver area and his company 
went under. He was able to secure his 
current position because of his degree. 

The Huycks .ue ver>» active In their 
community. Tina volunteers with Ex* 
panding Your norizons, a program 
aimed at expoMng girls ages 9 to 14 to 
nontraditional careers for women. She 
also works with Odyssey of the Mind, 
whose focus is to develop young peoples* 
problem-solving abilities in a group 
setting. There is an international compe- 
tition in which the participants compete. 
Bot^ Doug and Tina are involved with 
their PTA. Doug is on the Board of 
Directors of their homeowners associa- 
tion, and helped to establish a computer 
users group in the Denver area. 
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Kay Kapeloflf 
Ucetiscd Practical Nurse 
LP,N, Commtmity College of Rhode 
Island 

•i was friglucned to death to go to 
college! Td been out of school for over 
20 years. My husband was very ill and 
had to be hospitalized, Uter he was put 
in a nursinghome. I had no skills or work 
cxperienceother than odd factor)' jobs, 
noneof which could support us without 
my husband's income," 

Kay enrolled at the Opportunity 
Industrialization Center, a community 
agenc)' where she took pre- nursing 
classes, *'I had to take bioIog>', chemistry, 
and algebra for the first time, but I did 
graduate and enrolled in the IPN certifi- 
cateprograni, Evcr>' Friday, I drove with 
the boys in the back scat from Rliode 
Island to New York where my husband 
was hospitalized, returning late on 
Sunday niglit. I finished with good grades 
and even made the Dean's last. Now I 
tell ever>'one to 'go to college and make 
something of yourself,' Tm really a big 
mouth about education changing your 
life.*' 

After graduation, Kay became an LPN 
in the same nursing home where her 
husband was a patient until this spring 
when he passed away. "He alwa>'S tried 
to teach me lessons in a gentle >\'ay so 
that 1 would be able to take care of myself 
when he was gone. One day in the 
nursing home I was extremely busy. He 
was one of my patients, but because he 
was also my husband, I asked him to wait 
a minute. He reported me to my super- 
visor and I got in trouble! Wlien I 
questioned him about it, he said, Today 
your husband, tomorrow your other 
patients.' I'm vef)' thankful he u'as that 
way.** 

Victor Vasquez 

Director of State Comtmaiity Sert^ices 
BS Utiit/ersity of Oregon 
MA Harvard Uniwrsity 

Victor Vasquez was one of four children 
being raised by his father. Tliey were 
farm workers who lived in migrant labor 
camps and traveled wherever the crops 
needed to be har\'ested. From those 
experiences Victor learned a lesson he 
would carr>' with him forever. "\Vlien 
youVe in a postiion lilx that, other 
people make all of the decisions for you. 



People deserve the opportunity to make 
uieir own decisions,** 

In his position as Director of State 
Community Services for Oregon, Victor 
is helping people move into positions 
where they can make their own deci- 
sions. He manages l4 federal grants, 
coordinates state community services 
with 36 community action agencies and 
local nonprofit organizations, and is a 
liaison to the state legislature, 

'*Tlie fulfillment of basic needs gives 
people stability. People don't want to 
fail, but if they have no hope to achieve 
a goal and no role models, then achieving 
those goals is not a top priority. Kids just 
need a person who believes in them, 
someone to be a role model for them." 

Victor, who was Phi Beta Kappa at the 
University' of Oregon, is on the Hoard of 
the Oregon Council for Hispanic Ad- 
vancement, and is a member of the 
Portland Political Action Committee, 
and the Hispanic org.inization Image de 
Oregon. "Originally I asked myself, 
*Wliere can I have the greatest impact?* 
On the state level. Now I'm beginning to 
a?kifl can have a ^'/v^i/cr impact on the 
national level, 

'AVithout the help of financial aid, I 
would probably be working in a food 
processing plant, maybe I'd be a super- 
visor by now. I wouldn*t be on the state 
level making a difTerence.** 




"It's something out of 
a dream to go to 
college on loans. This 
one step of going to 
college was as big for 
me as going to the 
moon. Financial aid 
moved the mountains 
I never could have 
moved on my own." 
Kby Kspeioff 

"I always knew what 
I wanted to do. The 
deciding point was 
whether or not I 
would receive finan- 
cial aid." 
Victor Vasquez 
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''How c( n students 
even compete for a 
piec" of the American 
pie without an 
education?" 
ZtiM Porilock 

liave always 
wanted to lielpotliers 
wlio are less fortunate 
to succeed in life, i 
hope that one day 
those people I have 
helped will do the 
same for others." 
Bemdette Mendez 
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Zna Portlock 

Labor Relatiotis Couusel 
B.A Pcppeniitic Uuitfcrsit}\ 0\ 
J.D,Pcppcr(iitw University Sd^ooio/Unv 

-My parents had cnougli money to pay 
for a roof ovcrour heads, cloilics, food, 
and my «mdcrgraduatc degree. Tliey 
didn*t have $30,000 for law school. Tlic 
cost of getting such a degree can be 
debiIitatlng.Ve^yfc^^»studenls can afford 
thai cost.** 

After completing lier doublcmajor 
undergraduate degree in 2V2 years at the 
age of 20, Zna Portlock (pronounced 
ZEE-nah) finished law school at 23. and 
passed the bar at 24, An internship with 
the television show Entertainment 
Tonight lead her into entertainment law. 
Her ^rk as counsel to 20ih Centor>' 
Fox Film Corporation concentrates on 
the arbitration of labor griex'anccs on 
behalf of the company. **1 like my position 
because it allows me the opportunit)' to 
actively participate in structuring, ,ale« 
ments and facilitating commurjcatlons 
DCtWCen disputing parties, before the 
final resort of arbitration.** 

In her previous job, Zna once had to 
cross a Teamsters picket line to seek 
declarations. **I really did not enjoy that,** 
she says. Zna now deals with more tlian 
1 50 dificrent unions at the studio lot and 
at the seven television stations within 
the Fox family. 

To support black law students, 21na 
makes herself available to answer qucs* 
tions and help with job searches. She Is 
on the Board of Black Women Law)'ers 
of LosAngelesand is involved in numer- 
ous communit>' projects. This LA. 
Ia\\7er believes ^there is no hope for 
many Americans to get an education 
withou t financial aid. I would never have 
completed law scliool without it.** 



Bcmadctte Mcndcz 

Foster Care Placement Specialist 
B.A Allentoum College, PA 

"I was one of seven children raised only 
by my mother,** says BemaocCtc Mcndcz. 
•"My mother was on welfare since she 
vi'as about 1 5. In high sctiool, a counselor 
prompted nic to apply for financial aid 
and go to college. I would never have 
been able to attend college without 
financial aid.** 

Bemie is a foster care placement 
specialist whose caseload currently 
consists of 1 1 children between the ages 
of 2 and 16 years. Although the children 
do not live with her, she pla>'S ilie role 
of the parent while thcyarcinhercarc 
by arranging for medical and dental 
treatment, working out school problems, 
enrolling kids in social activities, and 
assisting in psychotherapy. 

In some cases, Bemadecte acts as an 
interpreter for Spanish speaking chil* 
dren. She also scr\»es as a sounding board 
for parents and appears at court hearings 
on behalf of the children. 

"I am totally responsible for the 
children when they arc in my caseload. 
I love my job.** 
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Mary Ihns 

S/wccb'Languagi* Pathologist 
lis., MS Purdue UnitrrsH}\ IN 

Mar>' Ihns' family is like so ninny other 
families in ihe U.S, — haitl working, 
Io\vcr«middle«class. yet full of love and 
encouragement. With four ch'Kren, 
they fust didn't have the re.sources to pay 
for college. ''Without financial aid, 1 
would not have heen able to go to 
colf'^ge at all. 1 am so thankful for the 
money. I don't know what I'd he doing 
now if I hada't gone. I'd probably be an 
unskilled laborer." 

Mary is a speech and language 
pathologist who provides therapy to 
adults with head injuries, stroke victims, 
and children with speech, language, or 
cognitive skills problems. She loves her 
work: "It is so exciting to see them get 
back to things that are important to 
them, things they liad planned on 
accomplishing. 

"This job ls{u»u like watching :k movie. 
We stratcgizealH>ut patients' treatment:* 
and then work to correct the problems. 
'Hie amount of r.ears shed in this oHlce 
is amazing. Tlie work is exciting and ver>' 
rewarding. I wouldn't be in this position 
helpingpeople if it weren't for financial 
aid. 

"Tile importance of having an edu« 
caled society can not be stressed enougli. 
Tlic U.S. is built on Uie notion of oppor- 
tunities for all. Better funding for finan* 
cial aid programs is one way for us to 
prove this is still tnie today." 

Mar)' is also active in her community. 
She volunteers with the Special Olympics 
and at a residence for developmen tally 
delayed children. She has also been a 
counselor for four summers at a ver>' 
special camp for autistic children. "It is 
a whole new experience for these kids 
to do such a 'nomial' thing — to go »o 
camp also allows the pare., 5 
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to have a respite. And it reminds us that 
no matter how difileult the kid.s' behavior 
is to understand .sometimes, they are real 
hum.in iK'ings." 

Cindy Swim 
Surgical Nurse 
AA Indiana Unitvrsit}' Kast 

Cindy Swim and herhusband Dennis just 
bouglutheirnrst hou.se. "It'sa medium* 
si/.ed farm house on IB acres, Tlic roof 
leaks in aspot or two, but it's ours!" Not 
long ago Cindy was working on a factor)* 
xssembly line putting the finishing 
touches on top'of-the*linc caskets. "1 
hated that job," Cindy recalls. She now 
works as a surgical nurse in an Indiana 
ho.spital. "1 love what I'm doing now so 
much, lliere is a lot of psychology 
involved in nursing. 1 like being able to 
make someone who hxs just returned 
from surgerj'feel better. It sort ofsecms 
I've gone fron; one extreme to the other." 

Cindy and Dennis, who is a truck 
driver, had just gotten marriec* when he 
suggested that she go b.ick to school. "He 
put theidea inmy head, but 1 wasn't sure 
1 could since I'd been out so long. People 
at the factor)* encouraged me too. We 
were going to try to make the costs on 
our own, but reality set in when we 
looked at our bills for basic living 
expensesanddecidcd there was no way. 

"When 1 got the loans 1 used them only 
for books an^' tuition, nothing else. 
Ilioseloans really. saved me 1 don't think 
1 would have been able to make the 
dramatic s'witch in careers without the 
financial aid, especially as a nontradi* 
tional student. We aren't living \vith a 
family who an sur^nc^n us. We have to 
pay the electric and food bills. 1 swear 
by college as the means to a job you like. 
After all, there is n othing m ore important 
in life than liaving a job you enjoy 
because eiferytbing stems from that." 

PR 



'Intelligence and 
wealth don't always 
go hand in hand." 
Mary Ihns 
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"They only access we 
have to education is 
through financial aid. 
it helped ur realize 
our goals." 
Louise Clark 



Boyd Clark 

Math Teacher 

BS Northwestern Oklahoma 
State University 

Louise Clark 

Accountant 

BS Northwestern Oklahoma 
State University 

When coir»petition from larger firms 
forced their family's meat packing 
business to close, Boyd and Louise Clark 
were left with no permanent place to 
work. "We went from job to job with no 
sccurit>',** Louise remembers. Boyd went 
to work in a gold mine in Alaska, yet they 
never knew' whether he would continue 
to have a job from one summer to the 
next. The Clarks decided they desper- 
ately needed some job security. 

The Clarks moved back to Oklalioma 
and Boyd began his studies at Northwest- 
ern Oklahoma State University. Louise 
thought she would work and put him 
through school, but she couldn't find a 
job. That opened an opportunity for her 
to go to college. **It was only possible 
througki financial aid," Louise said. For 
four years they both worked in the 
summer, with Boyd returning to the 
Alaskan gold mine. 

Louise graduated summa cum laudc 
from Northwestern Oklahoma State 
University this spring and started a job 
with Amoco as an accountant. "Fve 
never had a job where someone wanted 
me so much they'd pay to move us!" 
Louise says. *Tm marketable now. Before 
I had to beg, 'Please, fake me!' Now I say, 
'Look at my transcript/ " 



For Boyd, going back to college >vas a 
fresh start. He had wanted to be a 
chenrucal engineer, but dropped out of 
school and entered the National Guard. 
"I: was my first failure in life. Going back 
to school righted the wrong,** he said. 
"When we went to Alaska it kept nagging 
at the back of my mind — failure. I 
worked with the local school board up 
there and tutored math and science, 
which made me interested in goingback 
to school.** Boyd is now a high school 
math teacher. 

"It would not have been possible to 
do wiiat we've done without financial 
aid. Not at the same time. I think we've 
proven we are worth the financial aid 
we v/ere given. By increasing ou r earning 
income, we shou Id be able to help fund 
financial aid for others through an 
increased tax base. I get kind of tear)'- 
eyed. We're seeing our hopes and 
dreams realized because of financial aid,** 
Boyd said. 
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Carolyn Mercer Bowers 

Vice Presfdent/Pbysical Therapist 
B.S. The University of Maryland, 
Eastern Shore 

Carolyn Mercer Bowers came from 
Texas as an independent student to The 
University of Maryland, Eastern Shore to 
get a degree in ph>'sicai therapy. Her 
parents were able to provide minimal 
initial assistance for a portion of her 
tuition. After high school, she had 
worked for a doctor as a receptionist, 
but felt extremely unchallenged. "The 
doctor and I would talk about what I 
wanted to do. He was an important 
influence behind my pursuing higher 
education.** 

Since she was graduated from UMES, 
Carolyn and her husband have started 
their own physical therapy practice in 
the Maryland/District of Columbia arc:^ 
"With the help of fmancial aid, I achieved 
one of my long-term goals by becoming 
Vice President of our own company. It 
would have taken longer if I had to sit 
out some semesters to work full-time. 
You need to retain the information ano 
cany it over to the following class " 

Thanks to student aid, Carolyn was 
able to concentrate on absorbing new 
information for her studies instead of 
worrying about how she would pay the 
next semester's tuition. 



Jesus "Jessie" Camacho 

City Chamber of Commerce Manager 

BA. University of Hawaii 

M.A. Golden Gate University*, CA 

Just when Jessie Camacho was really 
beginning to climb the marketing ranks 
in Silicon Valley, the firm where he was 
a vice president merged with another 
company, leaving him out of a job. "My 
wife was pregnant with our third child 
and I was on unemployment. We soon 
depleted our savings, the compensation 
expired, and I was compelled to apply 
for Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children.** 

Shortly thereafter Jessiewasadmitted 
into a one-year master's program. **The 
Welfare Depanment allowed me to 
borrow through the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program because I was making a 
concerted effort to better mj'self and 
remove my family from public assis- 
tance.** 

Upon graduation, Jessie became Assis- 
tant Director of Economic Development 
for the city of Delano, California, as well 
as Manager of the City Chamber of Com- 
merce. "I am very happy about my new 
career in the public sector. Sure, I get 
disgruntled, but that's Ufe. Had it not been 
for the fmancial aid I received, my dreams 
would not have been realized. I had no 
money, and no contacts to borrow 
money." 




"My admission to the 
graduate program 
was valueless without 
financial aid." 
Jessie Camacho 
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"Companies used to 
hire on a handshake. 
Now you have to have 
a degree." 
Ro^er Dean 

'mhoutthe help of 
financial aid, it was 
not practical to go to 
school on a full-time 
basts, work, and take 
care of my three 
children." 
Michael Andrews 



Roger Dean 

Mechanical Designer 
AA Southwest Wisconsin 
Technical College 

A motorcycle accident in 1986 perma- 
nently altered Roger Dean's life. He was 
working as a machine tool operator, bu t 
due to a crushed foot and substantial leg 
injuries, he was prevented from standing 
and operating the machine. 

"1 was forced to establish a new life 
and a new career in a field where I had 
no real educational background. I was 
out of a job and had depleted my savings 
on health care insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion,** Roger remembers. "My only 
choice was to get an education. Financial 
aid made that possible. I lived 24 miles 
from school, I couldn't afiford a social life, 
but I had a great grade point average." 

Roger is a mechanical designer for the 
Bek'*t Corporation, a company that 
designs and builds paper manufacturing 
machines. "Pve worked with people who 
only have experience. Today, however, 
a company will ask, 'what education do 
you have beyond high school?*. If the 
industry dries up, what will those people 
without an education do? Financial aid 
gave mc the opportunity to put my best 
foot forward and get the education." 

Michael Andrews 
Student 

Hinds Community College, MS 

Twelve years ago Michael Andrews went 
to school to study music education, but 
he dropped out to get married and ended 
up working at a job with no future. A 
recent divorce propelled Michael, a 
single parent of three, to return to get a 
degree. He says, "all of that math and 
science are really a burden on this older 
mind!" But he is expected to perform 
well because his children are A and B 
students and they expect he should be 
too. All of their encouragement must 
have an effect; he has maintained a 3.6 
grade point average. 

As part of his education to be an 
electronics technician, Michael partici- 
pated in a co-operative education pro- 
gram at the Waterways Experiment 
Station of the Department of Defense's 
Corps of Engineers. The program allows 
astudenttowork one semester full-time 



and then study the next, alternating until 
its completion. Michael is currently 
working and will finish his last semester 
of school this M\. Upon graduation, 
Michael wili have a permanent job with 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Because Danielle, Bobby, and Jonathan 
arc involved in the extended-day pro- 
gram through their school, Michael has 
more time to fulfill his educational 
responsibilities, while the children are 
involved in computer and musicclasses, 
drama, art, and gymnastics. "The kids can 
operatccomputers better than lean. It's 
number one on their Christmas list to 
get one of their own. They also like the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles. I think 
watching the show is their prerequisite 
for going to school every morning. 

**We talk a lot about the importance 
of an education. They know those who 
aren't educated can't be competitive. 
They already have a good start." 
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